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DR. DAVID PAGE ON MAN, IN HIS NATURAL HISTORY 
RELATIONS.* 



Foe a long time the public have asked for an elementally work on that 
great science which is now engrossing the attention of all thinking men 
and women — the science of Anthropology. The preparation of such 
a work was no easy task. It required for its composition an adept 
not only in scientific arrangement, but one, who had great literary 
power combined with the true spirit of scientific inquiry. At last 
such a book, we do not hesitate to affirm, has been offered to the 
world, and we believe that it will be accepted by the public with both 
gratitude and admiration. 

Dr. David Page, after devoting his life to the study and popular 
exposition of geological science, has now commenced to do for anthro- 
pology what he had formerly done for another great department of 
inductive science. Dr. Page's text books on geology have done as 
much to advance the popular study of geology as that of the writings 
of any living man. It is therefore with no ordinary feelings of satis- 
faction, that anthropologists see such a man coming boldly forward 
to swell an important department in their ranks. 

The speech which Dr. Page recently delivered at the Dundee Anthro- 
pological Conference, at once pointed him out to be one of the future 
hopes of anthropological science. The publication of the book before 
us, will show a larger audience, that he is a fit man to become the 
popular exponent of the science. Dr. Page, in this book, has addressed a 
Scotch audience ; and hence it is, that his book is especially suited to a 
large class of English students. No doubt the author well understood 
the wants of the audience whom he addressed, and knew what sort of 
fare would best suit them. 

The nourishment set before his readers does not certainly consist in 
very strong meat. It is, on the whole, a judicious mixture of 
meat and milk, and well suited, we do not doubt, to the requirements 
of the age for a section of both the English and Scotch public. We 
are, however, disposed to think that its influence will be much more 
felt North of the Tweed, than in England. In the latter country 
it is, however, very well adapted to elementary study. It will excite 

* Man: where, whence, and whither; being a Glance at Man in his Natural 
History Relations. By David Page, L.L.D., F.R.S.E., F.G-.S. Edinburgh : 
Edmonstou and Douglas, 1867. 
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the attention, without either satisfying or nauseating. There is no 
pretension whatever about the book. It is wholly free from all the 
jargon of scientific nomenclature, and is, at the same time, rigidly 
scientific in both its general treatment and in its scientific details. 
The elements of this work formed the subject of two lectures deli- 
vered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in November, 
1866 ; and the author has now expanded these lectures into a little 
volume of some two hundred small pages. In the preface he informs 
us, that " by many the views advanced were adopted without reserve ; 
by some, though not adopted, they were received in a spirit of candour 
and inquiry ; while by a few the whole argument was met by the most 
vehement and unreasoning opposition." He then goes on to tell us 
that the present volume is written as a vindication of the " misre- 
presentations," to which, " either ignorantly or intentionally," his 
lectures were subject. 

We have no intention of anticipating the contents of this book : 
but do not hesitate to say, that it is one which any anthropologist 
may, with safety and good effect, put in the hands either of his own 
children, or of that large and daily increasing class who come to him 
for advice and for instruction. 

The plan of the work is briefly as follows. After a very well 
written introductory chapter, the author treats of the question of 
man's zoological, geographical, ethnological, and functional rela- 
tions. The next section treats of man's historical, geological, genetic, 
and progressive relations. A short conclusion and summary complete 
the work. Nothing could be more rigidly simple than the plan here 
given. 

We think the title of the book to be most unfortunate, and consider 
it would have been much better as placed at the head of this article. 
We also especially object to the heading of the chapter, "Man, his 
Ethnological Relations." To tell us that ethnology means the "science 
of races," is to invent something in nature which really has no exist- 
ence, in order to keep up the use of a word that is now generally dis- 
carded in scientific literature, especially since Professor Huxley defined 
it to be the " science of man fancying," and thus only fit for the 
pages of Bell's Life or some other paper devoted to the noble science 
of self-defence. Dr. Page, too, like most other modern writers, tells 
us that the ethnologist restricts himself to the study of " existing 
races," and adds, " can throw no light on the origin, antiquity, or des- 
tiny of man." He uses the two words, ethnology and ethnography, as 
synonymous — a sufficient evidence that one of them is at least unne- 
cessary. At p. 76 he says, " ethnology or ethnography, though the 
science at present most in favour, must after all be regarded as a 
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mere department of anthropology." On this point there is now for- 
tunately little difference of opinion, but we trust that in the next edi- 
tion of this work we shall only have the word ethnography used to 
signify the study of existing races or species. We submit, however, 
that it would have been better and more correctly scientific to have 
headed this chapter Man, his Specific Eelations, or even Man, his Racial 
conditions, than to have again introduced a definition of ethnology 
which has long ago been abandoned by ethnologists themselves. If a 
writer like Dr. Latham protests that there are no such things in nature 
as the " races" of man, it is surely a little hardy of Dr. Page to at- 
tempt to give a definition to that which has no existence ? Ethnology, 
when employed now, is generally used in the same sense as historical 
anthropology, which includes historical and comparative philology, 
mythology, etc., while ethnography is now by pretty general consent 
confined to mere descriptions of existing species or varieties of man- 
kind — or in other words, descriptive anthropology. 

A few short extracts from each of the sections of this little book will 
assist to reveal to the reader an indication of the author's treatment. 

In the introduction, p. 16, we read as follows : — 

" Physiologically, too, great advances have recently been made in 
the determination of organic functions ; and psychologically, writers are 
beginning to hazard something like a scientific opinion as to the rela- 
tions that subsist between physical organisation and mental manifes- 
tations. But with regard to man's relations to the great scheme of 
life — his where, whence and whither in the cosmical plan of con- 
tinuity and progress — few have made them the subject of earnest 
study, and still fewer have ventured to give expression to their convic- 
tions. It is only of recent years that the study of man lias been 
recognised as an independent branch of natural science, under the 
title of anthropology, and the only British institution for its further- 
ance, the Anthropological Society of London, is but a thing of yester- 
day. If not ignored on certain questions, the investigation has at least 
been discouraged ; and when not ignored, it has been too much held in 
abeyance to popular prejudice and preconceptions. Such weakness, 
however, is far beneath the dignity of science ; such restraints on 
free and rational inquiry can never be conducive to the interests of 
religion. Man, in all his relations, is intimately connected with ex- 
ternal nature ; and these relations, as bearing on his physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral welfare, become not only legitimate, but imperative 
subjects of research. 

He then says that the precept "know thyself" is alike applicable 
to the race or the individual, and continues : — • 

" It is of no avail to tell us, as some would vainly do, that man's 
chief business is with the present, and the duties which lie before 
him in daily life, and that it is of little moment to him whether 
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his race has inherited this globe for six thousand or for sixty- 
thousand years, or whether he shall continue to inherit it in increasing 
or decreasing variety. We are compelled, by an irresistible impulse 
of our nature, to look backward to the past as well as to look forward 
to the future ; and necessarily so, since the main business of the pre- 
sent is to draw from the past, that it may be prepared for the future. 
The present is thus intimately connected with the past, as it is in- 
separably interwoven with the future, and cannot be fully understood 
unless in relation to what has gone before, as well as to that which 
must inevitably follow. The great business of life — even that which 
lies most immediately before us — will be more fully understood and 
more rationally performed the better man knows the place he holds 
and the relation he bears to the plan of creation. Man's where has 
descended from his whence, and his whence and his where must indi- 
cate his whither. Where are we 1 whence are we 1 and whither are we 
going 1 are questions which incessantly force themselves upon our atten- 
tion, and science merely seeks, with all humility and reverence, to arrive 
at a satisfactory answer. We cannot stem this desire for knowledge, be- 
cause nature has made it necessary that we should know, and whatever 
light can be reflected from the past on the path of the present is a 
guide to the existing, just as every indication of the future, from a 
study of the past and present, must be an incentive to compliance 
with its requirements." 

At page 22 we read : — 

" It thus becomes truly pitiable to hear from certain quarters their 
misrepresentations of scientific aims and scientific conclusions. In 
fact, it is easier to bear than to hear them, and one can scarcely avoid 
the conviction that those who can misrepresent the opinions of others 
in order to strengthen their own argument would have little hesita- 
tion in falsifying facts to subserve a similar purpose." 

At page 23, — 

" We are anxious at the outset to place the question on a fair 
footing as regards its religious aspects, because men of science have 
hithertoo been too much deterred from giving expression to their 
opinions through fear of incurring accusations of scepticism and infi- 
delity. There is nothing more frequent than denunciations from the 
pulpit and platform against the tendencies of modern science by men 
who are not only ignorant of the rudiments of science, but who have 
bound themselves by creeds and formulas before their minds were 
matured enough, or their knowledge sufficient to discriminate between 
the essentials and non-essentials of these restrictions. And here it 
may be remarked once for all, that no man who has subscribed to 
creeds and formulas, whether in theology or philosophy, can be an un- 
biassed investigator of the truth, or an unprejudiced judge of the 
opinions of others. His own sworn preconceptions warp his discern- 
ment ; adherence to his sect or party engenders intolerance to the 
honest convictions of other inquirers. Beliefs we may and must have ; 
but a belief to be changed with new and advancing knowledge im- 
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pedes no progress, while a creed subscribed to as ultimate truth, and 
sworn to be defended, not only puts a bar to further research, but, as a 
consequence, throws the odium of distrust on all that may seem to 
oppose it. Even when such odium cannot deter, it annoys and irri- 
tates ; hence the frequent unwillingness of men of science to come 
prominently forward with the avowal of their beliefs. It is time this 
delicacy was thrown aside, and such theologians plainly told that the 
scepticism and infidelity — if scepticism and infidelity there be — lies 
all on their own side. There is no scepticism so offensive as that 
which doubts the facts of honest and careful observation ; no infidelity 
so gross as that which disbelieves the deductions of competent and 
unbiassed judgment." 

We must content ourselves with only one more extract from the 
introductory chapter, as follows : — - 

" As astronomy triumphed over the earlier notions respecting the 
earth's planetary relations, and geology over the views of its limited 
antiquity, so will science, so long as it is true to right methods, estab- 
lish ere long more rational beliefs as to the origin, antiquity, and 
progressive ascension of mankind. In the meantime, the battle has 
to be fought against prejudices and misconception ; but the warfare 
will the sooner terminate the sooner that science gives unmistakable 
utterance to its convictions, and hurls back upon its opponents the 
unworthy weapons of their unavailing attacks." 

In the body of his work, Dr. Page has well discussed the present 
chaotic state of the science of man, and points out, what others have 
long seen, that " the anthropologist must mainly abide by his own 
deductions." The following extract will, we presume, excite the bile 
of Professor Huxley. Speaking of the absurd distinction made in our 
classifications of different forms of animal life, the author adds : — ■ 

" Strip these ' species' of their colours and covering, and the skele- 
ton of the one could not be distinguished from that of the other ; but 
place the skeleton of the African negro beside that of the European 
white, and a child might detect the difference." 

We believe that in a recent lecture at Birmingham, Professor 
Huxley spoke of such views as " ridiculous nonsense." We only wish 
that so distinguished an anatomist may live to see and confess the 
ridiculous position in which his fanaticism has placed him. It is for 
those who are in Professor Huxley's ridiculous position that we print 
the following truism, taken from the conclusion of Dr. Page's admirable 
little work. 

" All races, as well from their inherent natures as from the nature 
of their position, cannot be dealt with alike ; it were waste of energy 
to attempt civilisation where nature has denied the capability, and it 
were surely wiser to remove the obstacles to improvement where un- 
provability exists, than to seek for improvement where experience has 
told us it is hopelessly impossible." 

VOL. VI. — NO. XX. I 
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One more extract from this work and we must bid the author 
adieu, trusting soon again to meet him. In the meantime, we heartily 
thank him for his first contribution to our science, and trust it may 
be the forerunner of many others. 

" Such are the conclusions to which our inquiry legitimately leads, 
and which, when rightly viewed, have ])ractical as well as mere theo- 
retic bearings. We say practical bearings, for no subject, however novel 
or sensational, can secure a position among the sciences, or excite a 
general interest, unless it has something real and practical to recom- 
mend it. 'Philosophy,' it has well been said, 'is never more exalted 
than when she stoops to administer to humanity.' From a knowledge 
of our zoological relations, then, we may learn more fully the nature 
of the bonds that connect us with our fellow -creatures, and the offices 
towards them we are bound to perform. Linked to them by the 
closest biological ties, yet raised above them by higher physical and 
mental adaptations, we have manifestly duties towards them ; and 
these duties must surely have a deeper significance to the mind of one 
who knows all this, than to the mind of another who remains unfeelingly 
ignorant of the relations that connect him with the rest of vitality." 
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At a time when England is about to be visited by so important an 
institution as the Congres International a" Anthropologic et d'Archeo- 
logie Prehistoriqu.es, it is very desirable to take some short retrospect 
of the results of the very considerable discoveries in archaic an- 
thropology made within a comparatively short time, thus clearing 
the way for the additions to our knowledge to be anticipated 
when the Congress begins. The two volumes before us contain a 
body of facts concerning the lake dwellings found in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and other localities of great interest, worthy of careful study, 
and they are profusely illustrated by engravings of the objects found 
in the localities described. To those desirous of informing themselves 
of the results of the researches which have from time to time been 

* Lake Habitations and Pre-Historic Remains m the Turbaries and Marl-beds 
of Northern and Central Italy. By Bartolomeo Gassaldi. Translated by C. 
Harcourt Chambers, M.A., F.A.S.L. Longman & Co. 1865. 

The Lake Dwellings of Sxoitzerland, and other parts of Europe. By Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller. Translated by John Edward Leo, F.S.A. Longman and 
Co. 1866. 



